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“The book contains frequent and valuable illustrations. The type is large and easy to read.... 
In the grading of their Latin material, the authors have been successful. Their clear understand- 
ing of the ability of pupils at the Junior High School level is especially apparent.... The syntax 
is simple in treatment and development. It grows naturally out of need and is not taught as an 
end in itself. The book affords much in the way of well-graded Latin, a simple and clear presen- 
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nected reading’’.—The School Review. Price $1.40. 
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PLACE’S FIRST YEAR LATIN 


By O. Piace, Litt.D., 


Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 
403 pages. Richly illustrated. $1.32 


HE reviewers, special critics, and teachers who have examined this new book 
say that it possesses the following qualities. We, as the publishers of the 


book, agree with them. 


Sufficiently Comprehensive 
Definitely Practical 
Absolutely Thorough 
Remarkably Simple 
Surprisingly “Alive” 
Refreshingly Interesting 
Delightfully Cultural 


Place’s First Year Latin follows the Recommendations of the Report of the Classical 
Investigation, postponing until the second year the more difficult forms and 
constructions. Place’s Intermediate Latin Lessons contains the forms and principles 
which the Report recommends should be studied in the beginning of the second 
year. It provides work for six weeks. Its price is forty cents. The Enlarged 
Edition of Place’s First Year Latin includes the Intermediate Latin Lessons, price, 
$1.40. 
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TENDENCIES IN THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK RELIGION 


(Concluded from page 22) 


I might accumulate examples of daring interpre- 
tations of monuments. I will mention only one more. 
The divine character of the double axe is said to be 
proven because on rings it appears as floating in the air. 
Such levitation would indeed seem to belong to the 
gods, were it not that analogies from other monuments 
allow also the idea that elevation is merely a primitive 
way of showing distance in perspective. I am old- 
fashioned enough to take my stand unhesitatingly 
with Rohde and Usener, and, I am happy to say, with 
the younger scholars of these days, Fehrle* and Pfister®, 
in maintaining that there is only one method which 
ever can lead to success: that is the philological-histori- 
cal method. Of course I do not mean a method that, 
with a nameless German scholar of the early nineteenth 
century, will say ‘‘Anglica sunt, non leguntur’’, or 
that of Max Mueller, who ignored all historical develop- 
ment in favor of comparative linguistics and fanciful 
etymologies, but a method which first studies the 
development within the Greek language itself, then 
checks up its results from the monuments, then looks 
in ever-widening circles for parallels, then, invoking 
the findings of psychology, advances to the establish- 
ment of basic forms of religious thinking, and, finally, 
a d only then, checks up the working of these laws 
by applying them to the concrete facts established by 
the first line of research, the study of the development 
within the Greek language itself. What I have sug- 
gested may seem to be a counsel of perfection. I know 
full well that the program is far too ambitious for any 
one scholar and the span of any one life. Yet I am 
free to say that I believe, in general, that the time is 
more than ripe for collaboration instead of individual 
work; what the great collections of inscriptions and 
the compilation of the Thesaurus Linguae Latinae have 
shown is that only in such collaboration lies the promise 
of fulfillment. It means cooperation not only far 
beyond the political horizon of allied or of warring 
nations (the enduring friendship of Cumont and 
Olivieri with Boll and Kroll has shown that true 
scholarship rises above such paltry narrowness), 
but beyond the artificial boundaries of subjects, such 
cooperation as that of Reitzenstein and Schaeder*’ has 
been. It must be, also, the cooperation of scholars, 
not of dilettanti; for the blemish that mars much of 
Frazer’s monumental work is just this, that he does not 
weigh the evidence for his allegations and _ parallels 
and that to him the testimony of one eyewitness, say 
some sectarian missionary, has the same importance as 

%Eugen Fehrle, Kultische Keuschheit (Giessen, J. Tépelmann, 
Pfister, Kultus, in Pauly-Wissowa, 11.2106-2194. 


37Studien zum Antiken Synkretismus, Studien Bibliothek War- 
burg, 7 (1926). 
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that of the trained investigator. How important 
critical appraisal of testimony is can be clearly seen, for 
example, in connection with the absolutely contradic- 
tory statements of missionaries*® about primitive 
tribes in Melanesia or South Africa. These people 
have no knowledge of a god at all, says one; they have 
a multitude of divine beings, says another. Yet both 
missionaries are right: these people have no knowledge 
of a God in the Christian sense, of an omnipotent 
ruler and father, but they worship a mass of divine, or 
rather of dynamic, manifestations, that may not even 
be called personages. In a certain district of Africa 
there is kept in the chief’s hut a basket with all sorts 
of things, stones, roots, seeds, dried plants, even rags. 
In moments of need, the medicine-man goes to this 
panspermia, as the Greeks would have called it, who 
kept just such a receptacle in the house as representing 
Zeus Ktesios, and he licks one of the objects, which, 
for the moment (‘‘Augenblicksgétter’’ Usener termed 
divinities of that kind) becomes the helping spirit, 
but returns to its inanimate condition so soon as the 
need by which it was evoked has passed. These are 
the beings whom the pious Roman, too, invoked when 
he called on Panda to open the door, on Occator to 
bless the hoeing of the garden patch. Anybody who 
has tried to collect superstitious beliefs and practices 
among his own people can bear witness to the fact that 
one can easily mislead the interrogated; he can also 
testify to the havoc which the desire of the interrogated 
to rid themselves of the curious interrogator often 
plays with the truthfulness of the answers. I remember 
well that I once ‘discovered’, in 1894, a headless ghost 
infesting a country lane between Manzion and Gold- 
sithney in the Duchy of Cornwall and how amused I 
was when my manifest interest in such things pro- 
duced a numerous progeny of the poor specter, be- 
gotten by the desire of the villagers to please the 
foreign visitor. 

Another great danger lies in overlooking the funda- 
mental differences which the social environment is 
bound to produce. Nomadic tribes differ from agri- 
culturists, from traders, from hunting mountaineers in 
their way of living, it is evident, but concurrently 
these also differ from one another in their way of look- 
ing at the outside world. Primus in orbe deos genuit 
timor is an ancient verse that is but partially true, 
but the germ of truth which it contains has been well 
expressed by Nilsson when he declares*® that it is the 
needs of man that created his gods for him. How 
much greater, then, is the difficulty of reaching con- 
clusions when our idea of the social environment is 
based purely on excavations, which are necessarily 
always incomplete, and, in the case of Crete and the 

38Compare, in general, Karl Beth, Religion und Magie, 329-368 
(Leipzig, Teubner, 1927). 


89Martin P. Nilsson, History of Greek Religion. 112 (New York, 
Oxford University Press, 1924). 
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Aegaean, deal as yet almost exclusively with the life 
of the ruling classes! 

Nor is this the only drawback in relying on archae- 
ological evidence alone. The very evidence on which 
our conception of the Mediterranean civilization rests 
has lately been challenged by no less an authority than 
Schuchhardt. In his Alteuropa‘®, which I mentioned 
before, he has drawn our attention to the fact that 
astonishing parallels to the round houses of the Minoan 
settlements and to the tholos-graves of Mycenaean 
culture are to be found in Spain, on the Balearic 
Islands, and as far west as Ireland. Briefly stated, his 
contention is that the Minoan civilization had its 
origin in Western Europe, whence it spread to the East. 
and that the northern invasion of the Aegaean, the 
assumed Hellenic wave, originated in Thuringia, 
the central part of Germany“. He is also inclined to 
characterize most of the assumed ‘idols’ of Cretan 
excavations as proofs of ancestor worship, to deny 
that the ‘trees’ on the Hagia Triada sarcophaphus are, 
in fact, trees; he declares them to be stone pillars, 
survivels of the colossal monoliths known in the West 
as ‘menhirs’. It is true that so far the hypotheses of 
this scholar have met with much doubt and contra- 
diction. But a careful weighing of the evidence has 
convinced me that there is much truth in his con- 
tentions and I look forward to their more general 
acceptance At any rate the student of early Mediter- 
ranean religion will do well, for the present, to suspend 
judgment. 

I have spent much time on problems belonging to the 
beginnings of Greek religion, because, after all, these 
are most alluring to the investigator, and, by favor of 
the excavations, are much in the foreground at present. 
However, from the standpoint of the teacher, and of 
the cultured layman who cares for Greek literature 
as the greatest literature of all the ages, the time on 
which the light of history shines brightly is perhaps 
more important. Here, in the last quarter of a century, 
our English cousins in particular have been active. 
We have, on the one hand, as the most prominent 
figure, Sir Gilbert Murray”, who wishes here also to 
apply the anthropological measure and calmly ignores 
all claims of philological interpretation when they 
conflict with his preconceived theories. On the other 
hand we have James Adam“, who approaches Greek 
religion in literature from the standpoint of the Chris- 
tian to whom religion means a moral guide. He 
applies this modern standard as the touchstone and 
neglects the results of historical investigation which 
has convincingly demonstrated the complete divorce 
of religion and morals, except in so far as existing social 
ideals are reflected in the characterization of the 
divine beings. With this English scholar our own 
Professor Clifford H. Moore appears to be in close 

4See pages 62, 69. 
41Compare also his Vorgeschichte Deutschlands, 32-34 (Munchen, 


Oldenbourg, 1928), and Festschrift der Cimbria, 31-36 (Dortmund, 
F. W. Ruhfus, 1926). 

“Five States of Greek Religion (New York, Columbia University 
Press, 1925). See THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.25-26. 

®8The Religious Teachers of Greece (Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, 
1909). 

“The Religious Thought of the Greeks from Homer to the 
Triumph of Christianity? (Harvard University Press, 1925). See 
THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 20.8. 


agreement. Now I am far from denying that in both 
the Jewish religion, where this thought has reached its 
zenith, and in the Christian faith religion and morality 
are inextricably united. But we shall have to recognize 
that this is a development of the beliefs of one par- 
ticular nation and that among the Greeks, in reality, 
the process is reversed and that the development 
of moral concepts has exercised a purifying influence 
upon religion. Furthermore, my real objection is this: 
it is not the function of the historian to appraise Greek 
religion; his interest should be centered solely in the 
facts of religious belief and practice. Here again 
we must first discard some preconceived notions, We 
hear it often stated that the Greeks had no dogma, 
no church, no priests. If by ‘Greeks’ we understand 
here the Greeks as a national entity, the statement 
may pass. But if we focus our attention, as is now 
more and more being done, upon the Greek states 
and even communities, it is false. The myth con- 
nected with each local divinity forms the dogma of 
that cult; the priest is found everywhere as a person 
set aside from other citizens either by ordination—and 
ordination is even the choice of a priest by: lot, in 
which the god is believed to select his servant—, or 
he is set aside as priest by descent and inheritance. 
In this feature we have a close parallel to the position 
of: the Jewish Cohanim, even in so far as the modern 
Cohen retains his priestly character, although, outside 
of the life of the synagogue, he follows the same occu- 
pations as his fellow-tribesmen. I am willing even to 
say that the peculiar feature of purchase of a priest- 
hood, although usualiy explained in a rationalistic 
manner, was founded on religious conceptions, for I 
know that in the ‘Jewish religion of our own days 
religious honors, such as being called to the reading 
of the Law, or carrying the sacred scrolls from and 
to the shrine in which they repose, may be purchased 
by the highest bidder, and that no orthodox Jew has 
ever conceived of this custom otherwise than with 
deeply religious feeling. Finally, the insistence among 
the Greeks by the State upon the performance of the 
worship according to the customs of the forefathers 
makes it approach closely to the functions of the 
established Church. It is still a question to be in- 
vestigated thoroughly, how far Greek religious liter- 
ature represents the beliefs of the people—Rohde’s 
chapter® on the utterances of the Attic orators might 
well serve as a model for such investigation—, and how 
far it proclaims merely the individual beliefs of the 
writer, which possibly are in advance of his own age, 
possibly lag behind it, and, in the former case, how far 
these individual beliefs affected and influenced the 
religious doctrines of succeeding generations. The case 
is perhaps clearest in the instance of Plato, whose 
thoughts concerning the divine created for the world 
for all time to come the doctrines of immortality 
and of monotheism, thus preparing the way for the 
victory of Christianity, but also, in Plato’s ceaseless 
struggle to bridge the inexplicable gulf between God 
and man, created that horde of demons which from 
the second to the fifth centuries after Jesus led to a riot 
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of superstitions and to a recrudescence of magic and 
mysticism such as not even the Middle Ages knew. 
Even Farnell, whose calm and judicious work furnishes 
the indispensable foundation for all labor in the history 
of Greek religion, has in his Greece and Babylon‘? 
and in his Attributes of God** attempted an appraisal 
of the ethical and emotional worth inherent in Hellenic 
belief. If I may digress here for a moment, I should 
like to say a word about the attempts to contrast, 
again and again, Hellenism with Semitism. Such 
contrasting comparison is in itself perfectly permissible 
and justified. But I must protest against a bias which 
ascribes everything that is fine and noble to the Hellenes 
and everything that is base and sensuous to the Semites. 
This tendency is particularly marked in the newest 
book of the meritorious Polish scholar Zielinski‘, 
which has received much advertising through the fact 
that it has been translated into French as well as into 
English. I will not here repeat what I have said else- 
where’, namely, that the book was antiquated before it 
appeared, because it ignores the results of recent re- 
search. But I do want to protest once more against 
such statements as this: all that is fine and elevated in 
Christianity is due to Greek influence, all that is base, 
rude, and repellent is due to the influence of the Jews. 
That surely means putting Jesus into an insignificant 
position in the religion which he founded, for not even 
Zielinski can successfully maintain the view that 
the Palestine which formed the milieu in which Jesus 
grew up had become thoroughly hellenized. In the 
same way I cannot concede that the excesses of sex, 
such as we witness in the position of the hterodoulot, 
are a Semitic importation into Greece. If I interpret 
the Demeter-Iasion legend correctly, it is an aetiologi- 
cal myth, invented to explain the consummation of a 
marriage on the newly ploughed field, a plain instance 
of fertility magic, which is so far from being Semitic 
that instances of it have been found frequently among 
Aryan tribes. We cannot look with different eves 
upon the temple prostitution which we find among the 
Semites. For of that, too, examples may be found 
among tribes unaffected by Semitic influence, as 
von Schroeder®™ has sufficiently shown. 

Perhaps we may pause here a moment to cast a 
glance at ancient Italy, whose faith has been eclipsed 
and crowded into the background by the splendor of 
Hellenism, to which it succumbed at an early date. 
The reader is probably familiar with the works of 
Fowler®! in England and of Carter®? in America (I 
name here only the two protagonists among the 
English-speaking scholars). Unfortunately, both men 
had come under the influence of Georg Wissowa™, 


‘Lewis Richard Farnell, The Cults of the Greek States, 5 volumes 
(Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1896-1900). 

“Edinburgh, T. and T. Clark, rort. 

Oxford, at the University Press, 1925 

“Thaddeus Zielinski, The Religion of Greece (Oxford, at the 
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®aF. R. von Schroeder, Germanentum und Hellenismus (Heidel- 
berg, Winter, 1924). 

‘William Warde Fowler, The Religious Experience of the 
Roman People (New York, Macmillan, tort). 

esse Benedict Carter, The Religion of Numa (New York, 

1906). 

8Georg Wi issowa, Die Religion und Kultus der Romer? (Munich, 
Beck, 1912). 


who did yeoman’s work in calling scholarship back 
from fanciful imagination to the sobriety of laboriously 
ascertained fact. However, Wissowa lacked one 
indispensable quality of the historian of religion, 
namely constructive power. Thus it has come about 
that to-day the commonly promulgated theory is that 
the Romans lacked the power of imagination needed to 
call forth tales about their gods, and that, in fact, the 
truly Roman gods never emerged beyond the stage of 
“‘Augenblicks- und Sondergétter”’’, or, to couch it in 
more modern parlance, that the Roman gods are still 
merely powers, numina, not persons. But even gram- 
mar speaks against such an assumption, which is not at 
all in harmony with the fact that the Romans, if not 
creative artists—even this negation is probably un- 
tenable—, had at least good taste and adopted the 
artistic creations of others. To me it is unimaginable 
that any tribe can ever have existed which completely 
lacked at least the rudiments of a mythology. The 
problem of the next generation of students of things 
Roman will be the task of ascertaining what among 
the farrago of imitations and revampings of Greek 
legends contains the remnants of genuine Italic story 
and legend. I notice with pleasure that Bickel*! 
has made a beginning along these lines, and that he 
also, albeit somewhat grudgingly, concedes the correct- 
ness and the value of the pioneer work done in this 
field by Usener. Here again the faithfulness of tradition 
begins to be vindicated by the spade; I have no doubt 
that the prophetic inspiration of Usener, whose article® 
is now over fifty years old, will in the end be trium- 
phantly victorious. 

Lastly, we shall ask ourselves the question how 
paganism ended. Many have been the answers, 
from the pious disdain of the believer who simply 
sees here the victory of Christ over Satan to the almost 
despairing negation of Renan, who believes that it was 
a matter of politics that the world to-day is Christian 
instead of worshiping Mithra. Here, perhaps, the last 
decades have seen the finest and most enduring work 
of devoted scholars. When the Egyptian graves gave 
up to us the magical papyri and the many versions 
of the Gospels, apocalypse sayings of Jesus, of which 
our canonical scriptures reveal no trace, a new era of 
religious research commenced. Under the leadership 
of Conybeare, Cumont, Boll, Bousset, Clemen, Deiss- 
mann, Kroll, Eduard Meyer, and Reitzenstein, a 
flood of books has been published, all of which have for 
their reverent, if apparently revolutionary, aim the 
effort to trace the thousand threads which reach back 
into paganism and which raise Christianity from the 
sphere of the miraculous into the purer ether of histori- 
cal development. In particular we owe it to Boll and 
Cumont*® that astrology has come into its own, not as a 
pseudo-science practised by deceived deceivers, but 
as a necessary phase in the evolution of the religious 
conception of the universe, a new view which has now 
received its philosophical support in the monographs 
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by Cassierer quoted above (note 4). We know to-day 
that the book of Revelations could not have been 
written, had not astrology®’ gained a hold on the souls 
of men which tore them from the fetters of belief 
in pagan divinities and gave them the conception of a 
divinely established order in the world of senses and 
beyond our senses. Reitzenstein has shown us that 
salvation was a dogma first developed in Iran*’, and 
Cumont has proven*’ that the idea of the purification 
of the soul and its final ascent to the realm of the Lord 
had its inception in the same country. From Norden*® 
we have learned that the idea of divine sonship and 
the miraculous birth of the divine child stretches its 
roots far down into the doctrines of the Nile valley; 
we have seen that many of the finest passages in Paul’s 
Epistles could not have been penned had the author 
not been steeped in the doctrines of Oriental Gnosis. 
But we have also learned that without the wonderful 
receptivity of the Greeks these teachings of the Orient 
might have remained purely esoteric writings with 
no influence upon the Western world. Slowly, very 
slowly, indeed, we are realizing that perhaps, after all, 
Christianity is far more of a world religion, far less 
of an offshoot from Judaism, than even the bitterest 
Anti-Semite and Nordic has dared to maintain. 
Unfortunately, these investigations, reaching into 
strange and alluring fields, are beset with many pit- 
falls. Of the gnostic writings Usener*! once said that a 
sultry breeze blows from them as from an enchanted 
garden, benumbing the clear thought of the investi- 
gator. The danger of such narcosis has been increased, 
at least in Germany, by a growing penchant for mysti- 
cism, which had sprung up, here and there, as a reaction 
from the power of materialism as early as 1910, but 
appears to have received an overpowering impetus 
through the sufferings of the World War and the 
natural morbidity of a vanquished nation. Eisler, ina 
book as fascinating as it is surprising, was one of the 
first scholars to step in this direction. His inter- 
pretations of the numerical value of names and words 
recall the speculations of the Mandaeans reported by 
Bishop Hippolytus® in his ‘Refutation of All Heresies’ 
and of the Cabbala, and he has since gone even further 
in another book. But what is still more important is 
that circles beyond the limited community of scholars 
have taken up the movement and that a man like 
Ludwig Klages can openly say that only the mystic 
can penetrate to an understanding of religion, and 
that a theologian like Otto® can defend the same 
thesis in a penetrating monograph. It is significant 
that the last seven years have seen a revival of interest 
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in Ludwig Bachofen, whose Grabersymbolik® was 
reissued in 1925 in its complete original form; popular- 
izing abstracts of it have appeared as an appeal to the 
cultured layman. This book, which had its undeniable 
influence on Usener, an influence happily balanced 
by Usener’s clear way of reasoning, strikes the phi- 
lologist again and again, I will not say by its hundreds 
of wild etymologies—these are pardonable in an 
author writing between 1850 and 1860—, but by its 
complete disregard of the relative values of the sources 
and by its underlying thought. Bachofen holds that all 
religion is based on the struggle between male and 
female and on the sexual impulse. In this he is the 
unacknowledged precursor of the psycho-analyst. 
Perhaps that explains his present vogue. Were this 
tendency restricted to Germany, we might pass it by 
as an aftermath of the World War. But there have 
come to my notice within the last few weeks some 
interesting facts: in 1922 a body calling itself The 
Religious Research Society of London reissued J. B. 
Hannay’s Sex Symbolism in Religion, and the Western 
Medical Times in this country contained a few years 
ago an article by a New York physician® in which 
religion is likewise, though in a way different from 
psycho-analysis, traced to its alleged origin in sex. 
While I am far from denying that the two primal im- 
pulses, hunger and love, are powerful in religion as 
well as in every other sphere of human development, I 
can only see the danger of a retrograde movement 
in the renewed attempt to recognize symbolism any- 
where and everywhere in religion and in art. 

The problems here only alluded to are perhaps out- 
side the province of the classical scholar; yet it is a 
significant fact that among the men whom I named 
above no fewer than six are classicists. Already the 
origin of many Christian tenets can be traced back 
to the second and the third pre-Christian centuries. 
Further, these problems can never be solved except by 
strictly philological methods. Since Norden wrote 
his Agnostos Theos we have learned that the parallel- 
ism of word and phrase is our safest guide through 
the labyrinth of these questions of history. As yet, 
indeed, in every language, philology is a humble pupil 
at the feet of the classical master. 
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THE BLONDE AENEAS: VERGIL, AENEID 1.592 
In the course of a review of Professor Knapp’s 
edition of Vergil, a review published in THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 22 (1929), 99-101, the reviewer, Dr. B. W. 
Mitchell, writing concerning the edi‘tor’s note on 
Aeneid 1.592, ‘‘... <Aeneas’s> locks are golden, as are 
those of Achilles in Homer. ..”’, remarks (100): “. . . Ae- 
neas’s fair complexion and golden hair (1.588-593) are 
probably not a mere reminiscence of Homer. Dark- 
haired, brunette races naturally fix the blonde as the 
type of ideal beauty...” He illustrates this state- 
ment by a story of an Indian woman who, when the 
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mother of a fair, golden-haired child jestingly offered 
to exchange her child for the Indian mother’s “‘raven- 
locked papoose’’, was only too eager to make the ex- 
change. 

It is unnecessary to dwell upon the illogical character 
of this illustration; simply because one Indian mother 
was willing to exchange her dark child for a blonde 
child, it does not follow that ‘dark-haired, brunette 
races naturally fix the blonde as the type of ideal 
beauty’. Many others, however, beside Dr. Mitchell 
hold this opinion. Thus, Hugo Blimmner', in his 
extensive study of the color-words in Roman poetry, 
makes this remark (106): “Es ist bekannt dass die 
Alten, bei denen blondes Haar nur vereinzelt vorkam, 
wohl gerade deshalb eine besondere Vorliebe daftr 
hatten”, and Professor H. W. Smyth, in a note on 
Anacreon, Fragment 1, says?: ‘‘Blonde is the type of 
beauty in a brunette people”. 

In an attempt to settle the question whether this 
opinion is or is not justified by the facts, we must 
leave out of account as evidence passages in the erotic 
and romantic literature of Western Europe which has 
come under the influence of Greek and Roman tradition. 
In such literature, as I pointed out some years ago’, 
both the type of beauty and the commonplaces em- 
ployed to describe it had their origin in Greek liter- 
ature, and a literary tradition arose which lasted with- 
out a break down to modern times. 

There is valid evidence, however, to be drawn from 
literature which is outside the influence of this classical 
tradition. Such evidence shows clearly enough that in 
dark races the preferred type is dark beauty, in blonde 
races, blonde beauty. Thus, in the literature of the 
modern Hindoos, who have black hair and dark skin, 
gentlemen prefer brunettes‘. The same is true of the 
Arabs, as every reader of the Arabian Nights can 
testify’, In Persian poetry, also, there is frequent 
praise of the dark curls of the beloved lady®. On the 
other hand, although in the early epic of the Germans, 
who were blondes, there is very little description of 
beauty, the skin, when it is described, is whiter than 
snow, and the hair is light’. Similarly, among the 
Scandinavians and the Anglo-Saxons, fair skin was held 
in high esteem, the dark in contempt’. 

We may be sure, therefore, that, when Vergil and 
other Latin poets fix the blonde as the type of ideal 
beauty, they are not doing it because they themselves 
belonged to a dark race and for this reason preferred 
blondes, but because the blonde type had become the 
fashion both in literature and in life. Such it remained 

1Die Farbenbezeichnungen bei den Roémischen Dichtern, in 
Berliner Studien fur Klassiche Philologie, 13 (1892), Heft 3. 

?The Greek Melic Poets, 285 (London, Macmillan, 1900). 


3’The Origin and Tradition of Literary Conceits, The American 
Journal of Philology 34 (1913), 125-152. 

‘Compare Garein de Tassy, Histoire de la Litterature Indoui et 
Indoustani, 2.179~180 (Paris, 1847). 

5Compare e. g. Sir Richard Burton's translation (Luristan 
Edition), 1.116; 8.228, ‘‘She showeth locks of goodly length And 
b ack as blackest night its blee’’. 

-6Compare A. V. W. Jackson, Early Persian Poetry, 61 (New 
York, Macmillan, 1926). 

7Compare M. Schwarze, Die Frau in dem Niebelungenliede und 
der Kudrun, Zeitschrift fir Deutsche Philolologie, 16 (1884), 380- 
&Compare Riddles of the Exeter Book, edited by Frederick 
Tupper, Riddles 43.3, 80.4, 13.4, 8, with Professor Tupper’s notes, 
on pages 95, 170(Boston,Ginn, 1910); Karl Weinhold, Altnordisches 
Leben, 182 (Berlin, 1856). 


through the Middle Ages, and, were it not for the sati- 
rists, for the writers of chronicles, for the lovers who 
had recovered from their blindness®, and for such 
scraps of popular poetry as have survived in Old 
French and Italian, where the brunette is not un- 
known!", we should conclude that the brunette type 
had perished from the earth. 

The brunette type had once been, at a very early 
time, there is good reason to believe, the prevailing 
type throughout the Mediterranean world; we have a 
charming representative of it in the black-haired 
girl of the palace of Knossos". Into this world came a 
blonde Indo-European people, the ancestors of the 
Greeks; it is the sons of this race whom in all truth 
Homer describes as For many centuries, 
doubtless, the ruling classes remained blondes, but 
even by the classical period, it may be, the blonde type 
was giving way to the dark, as it did completely 
during later centuries, as the result, chiefly, of the 
intermixture of the Slavs. In the literature, how- 
ever, the blonde reigns supreme, and gods and heroes 
who had been described by Homer and his successors as 
blonde became the type of ideal beauty for poets 
of the European world, no matter whether their own 
race was blonde or brunette. 

Professor Knapp’s note is, therefore, in entire accord 
with the facts, although it is doubtful whether Vergil, 
in writing his description of Aeneas, had the Homeric 
Achilles in mind. He was thinking rather of Homer’s 
description of Odysseus (Odyssey 6.229-235) as he 
appeared to Nausikaa in the beauty that was his by 
virtue of a bath and of Athena, who made him!'!* 


‘greater and more mighty to behold, and from his head 
caused deep curling locks to flow, like the hyacinth 
flower. And as when some skillful man overlays 
gold upon silver..., even so did Athene shed grace 
about his head and shoulders. . .’ 


It is unnecessary to discuss the question of the color of 
the hyacinthine flower, since we need not suppose 
that the poet intended that there should be exact 
correspondence in the details of his comparison, that 
the gold should represent the hair, or the silver the 
brightness of the hero’s skin. The possibility is there, 
however, and we find Aleman, Fragment 23, 51+57, 
expressly ascribing to his cousin, Agesichora, golden 
hair and a face of silvery brightness. The same con 
trast between the gold of the hair and the silver of the 
skin is used in a very effective way by Apollonius 
Rhodius 4.1407; there he describes the Hesperides as 
they sit mourning over their serpent, slain by Herakles, 


%Compare my paper, The Lover's Blindness, The American 
Journal of Philology 41 (1920), 240-252. ; 

wCompare Rudolfo Renier, Il Tipo Estetico della Donna nel 
Medio Evo, 138—-140 (Ancona, 1881). 

11Compare Annual of the British School in Athens, 7 (1900-1901), 
57, Figure 17; James Baikie, Sea Kings of Crete, 92, 220 (London, 
Black, 1926). On the general question compare William, Ridze- 
way, The Early Age of Greece, 282-285 (Cambridge, at the Univer- 
sity Press, 1901); Otto Meltzer, Neue Jahrbicher fir Klassische 
Philologie, 20 (1912), 385-390; Harry R. Hall, History of the Near 
East, 51-52 (London, Methuen, 1913); Gustave Glotz, La Civili- 
zation Eyéenne, 72-80 (Paris, La Renaissance du Livre, 1923 
<this book has appeared in a translation, The Aegean Civilization, 
New York, Alfred A. Knopf, 1925. See THe CLassicaL WEEKLY 
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20.201-202. C. K.>.). 
“Na I use Andrew Lang's translation (New York, Macmillan, 


1925). 
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‘holding their hands of silvery sheen upon their golden 
heads’”. 

Although Vergil may have had such a contrast in 
mind, he, like Homer, avoids an exact correspondence 
in details by the use of the words quale manus ad- 
dunt...decus. In Latin poetry gencrally the ‘silver 
skin’ is conspicuous by its absence. Beginning with 
the early Italian poets, however, no conceit is more 
common, and the contrast between the ‘silver skin’ 
and the ‘golden hair’ was evidently so familiar that 
Francesco Berni, when he wished to satirize such 
conceits, exchanged the adjectives (Sonnet III)": 
Chiome d’argento fine, irte e attorte Senz’ arte, intorno 
ad un bel viso d’oro. French poets also were fond 
of the ‘silver skin’, borrowing the conceit from the 
Italian, but no where did it meet with such favor as 
with the Elizabethan writers. They not only reecho 
all the uses of the epithet ‘silver’ which are found 
in the Greek writers I have quoted, and in their Italian 
and French predecessors (the silver sheen of hand or 
foot, the golden apples on a silver breast, a silver face 
crowned with locks of gold, the vermilion glow upon a 
silver cheek, etc.), but they invent many more. A 
more convincing illustration of the persistence of a 
literary tradition which had its origin in the very 
beginning of western literature it would be hard to find. 


Onto STATE UNIVERSITY, 


Co_umsus, MARBURY B. OGLE 


REVIEW 


The Roman Legions. By H. M. D. Parker. Oxford: 
At the Clarendon Press; New York: Oxford Univer- 
sity Press (1928). Pp. vi + 291. $5. 


Research in the field of Roman military problems 
has not been the forte of scholars in the English- 
speaking world. Most of the problems have been 
worked out by German and French scholars, by the 
former in particular. Recently there appeared a 
valuable book, Heerwesen und Kriegsfuhrung der 
Griechen und Rémer, by J. Kromayer and G. Veith 
(Munich, Beck, 1928). Of English books the fine 
volume of Mr. G. L. Cheesman, The Auxilia of the 
Roman Imperial Army (Oxford University Press, 1914: 
see THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 9.165-166), deals only 
with the auxilia, a particular branch of the imperial 
service. The desirability, therefore, of another, more 
comprehensive book, that would give what Mr. Chees- 
man did not give, is manifest. 

Such a book has now been written by Mr. H. M. D 
Parker, who combines two qualities indispensable for 
writing it, scholarship, and the gift of presenting 
highly technical and controversial problems in a read- 


“There is the same contrast, although differently applied, in a 
yassaye in the romance of Chariton, 1.1. The author describes the 
xeauty ot his hero, (haereas, as he returns from the yymnasium: 
‘aglow upon the gleam of his cheek was the blush frum hio « restling 
like gold upon silver’. The adjective dpytpeos, which Apollonius 
employs in the passave cited above, is not rare in late Greek poetry; 
compare Nonnus Dionysius 12.352; Quintus Smyrnaeus 12.536. 
The epithet dpyupéwe(os, which Homer, Iliad 1.538, applies to 
Thetis, and Pindar, Pythia 9.9, to Aphrodite, is applied to a mortal 
maid by Rufinus, in Antholovia Palatina 5.60, where also we 
catch an echo of the old contrast. 

“Rime e Lettere (Florence, 1865) 


able way. The following conspectus of the contents 
of the book will offer the best indication of its scope. 

Introduction: The Pre-Marian Army (1-20); I 
The Marian Army Reforms (21-46); II The Armies of 
Caesar and Pompey (46-71); III The Augustan System 
and Legions (72-92); IV The Post-Augustan Legions 
(93-117); V The Movements of the Legions Between 
14 and 180 A. D. (118-168); VI The Recruiting Areas 
of the Legions (169-186); VII The Officers of the 
Legion (187-211); VIII The Conditions of Service 
(212-247); IX Arms; the Order of March and of 
Fighting (248-260); Appendixes: A. The Augustan 
Legions: (a) The Cognomina (261), (b) The Emblems 
on the Legionary Standards (261~263), (c) The Origin 
and Early History of the Augustan Legions (263-271); 
B. The Recruiting Figures (272-276); C. The Pro- 
motion of the Centurions under the Principate (277- 
284); Index of Proper Names (285-288); Index of 
Subjects (289-291). 

Mr. Parker shows good judgment in his attempt to 
make his book more complete by tracing in his Intro- 
duction the development of the Roman army, which, 
in the course of events, was destined to change its 
character and to become, instead of a citizen army, 
a professional army. The reasons that led to this 
change are very well explained in Chapter I, as are the 
tactical innovations introduced by Marius, the most 
important of which was that the cohort, instead 
of the maniple, became the tactical unit of the Roman 
army (27-28). Out of change in organization sprang 
other problems, e. g. that of promotion of the cen- 
turions (31-36), changes in armor and equipment 
(44-45), etc., all of which receive consideration from 
Mr. Parker. Especially interesting is Mr. Parker's 
discussion of the antesignant (36-42). 

In Chapter II Mr. Parker traces the history of the 
Roman legions to the battle of Actium (70). While 
under Marius the cohort served, so to speak, its ap- 
prenticeship as a tactical unit, and proved its useful- 
ness, Sulla “...was the pioneer in the strategical 
handling of the cohort and effected its permanent 
adoption as the tactical unit of the legion..."’ (48). 
But the prolonged campaigns of Caesar and Pompey 
brought still greater progress in the art of warfare and 
leadership. Since the legions received permanent 
numbers, the author investigates not only the number 
of the legions in the service of both Pompey and 
Caesar, but also their titles, composition, and dis- 
tribution (56-69). In addition, the question of the 
legatt appointed by Caesar is elucidated and the rdle 
played by the centurions is carefully analyzed (51-54). 

The Battle of Actium put an end to the Civil Wars. 
Augustus (Octavian), now the sole master of the 
Roman world, had on his hands an immense army of 
about 60 legions (71, 78), which he had to transform 
into a body that was to serve the State, not, as was 
the case hitherto, the purposes of individual generals. 
To Augustus’s handling of this problem Chapter III 
is devoted. 

Though Augustus did not introduce any changes 
in the organization of the military machinery (76), 
he tried to reorganize the military finances, which 
during the Republic were in a chaotic condition. To 
this end he established an aerarium militare (76-77). 
Since, however, the sixty legions—his direct legacy 
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from the Civil Wars—were far beyond the necessary 
requirements of defense, Augustus reduced the number 
of the legions. Questions connected with this re- 
duction have called forth a series of controversies 
among modern scholars. Mr. Parker, therefore, 
analyses the opinions of various scholars, Mommsen 
and Hardy in particular, which he does not accept, 
and offers conclusive evidence that in 16 B. C. Augustus 
had 28 legions in his service, a number that was not 
increased during his principate. Mr. Parker then 
says (89-90): “...the total <of 28 legions> was 
reduced by the loss of three legions in the Varian 
disaster to twenty-five, which agrees with Tacitus’ 
record for the year 23 A. D.” 

Chapter IV, which is even more controversial 
than the preceding chapter, traces the history of 
the legions from Tiberius to Marcus Aurelius. Though 
Tiberius made no addition to the 25 legions he took 
over from Augustus, an increase occurred under his 
successors. Ritterling’s theory, that this increase 
took place during the reign of Caligula, is convincingly 
refuted and the conclusion is reached that this increase 
was due to Claudius, in whose early Principate 27 
legions are found (93-98). Later on the legions num- 
bered thirty; this number did not change till the time 
of Septimius Severus (117). This chapter contains 
also a fine, but highly controversial, discussion of the 
names of the individual legions. 

The aim of Chapter V is as follows (118): 

.to follow the chief movements of troops that 
occurred in these years <14-180 A. D.>, and from 
a consideration of their grouping to indicate the de- 
velopments in frontier defence, the relative importance 
of different frontiers, and the areas from which the 
most persistent opposition threatened... . 

Maps and excellent tables illustrate the distribution 
and the positions of the legions on the various frontiers; 
the reader is thus enabled to visualize the changing 
importance of the different parts of the Empire. 
Making extensive use of both literary and epigraphic 
evidence, Mr. Parker establishes in this chapter not 
only the identity of the individual legions, but also 
the camps in which they were stationed. Where, 
however, the evidence is not sufficient, for instance, 
for the reigns of Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian (150: 
but compare also 90), Mr. Parker keeps strictly within 
the bounds of the evidence available. 

Chapters VI-IX deal with the internal organization 
of the legions. The difference between the legions 
and the auxilia is briefly explained; so too are the neces- 
sary qualifications of legionary soldiers, of which 
citizenship was the most important (169-173). Mr. 
’arker’s careful examination of the recruiting areas 
of the legions (173-186) yields very fine results. It 
has been generally believed that after 70 A. D. the 
provinces superseded Italy supplying recruits 
to the army. The statistics, however, collected by 
Mr. Parker (177-178) do not bear this out; they prove, 
beyond doubt, that this was not the case, and that 
Italy supplied recruits in the period 70-117 A. D. 
“in much the same proportion as in the Julio- 
Claudian Principates’” (179). The value of this well- 
substantiated conclusion is manifest. 


The officers of the legion are treated in order of 

seniority. We find here, too, an interesting discussion 
of the praefectus castrorum (191~196), who appears in 
the Roman army at the beginning of the principate; 
he “...was a sort of glorified quartermaster...” 
(192). Much space is also devoted to the centurions 
and the sources from which they were drawn (196- 
205). This thorough treatment was necessary, since 
(188) 
...The greatness...of the Roman army cannot be 
regarded as lying in the method of appointing the 
legionary commanders; it is to be found rather in 
the perfection of the military organization and, above 
all, in the efficiency of the centurions and the dis- 
ciplined obedience of the common soldiers, 

Most interesting, on account of its human side, is the 
chapter on the conditions of service (VIII). Here 
all the questions connected with the soldier's life are 
taken up. Especially interesting is the problem of 
the soldiers’ food, i. e. whether they had to buy it 
themselves, or had it supplied free of charge. Mr. 
2~arker argues convincingly, against Domaszewski and 
others (216), that the soldiers had to pay for their 
food and that the amount due for it was deducted from 
their pay (218). 

From the last chapter (IX) it is worth while to 
quote the conclusion (260): 

The tactics of the Romans in the second century 
A. D. represent the evolution of a system of warfare 
based on the experience of centuries of fighting. If 
the cohort formation and the military camp were 
essentially Roman products, the phalanx was the con- 
tribution of Macedon, and the gladius and lancea the 
discoveries of Spain and Gaul. In this effective com- 
bination of inventions and inheritance Rome worked 
out her military organization and strategy, and the 
secret of her success lay in her willingness to learn 
from her enemies, and to assimilate the gifts they 
had to offer'. 

Of the three Appendices the most important is 
Appendix C, which deals with the question of the pro- 
motion of the centurions during the principate. The 
scheme of promotion is illustrated by a diagram (284). 

To write a book like that of Mr. Parker is a very 
difficult task, rendered all the more laborious by the 
fragmentary character of both the literary and the epi- 
graphic evidence. To connect this evidence and to 
value it properly, without overestimation, are under- 
takings that add to the difficulty. Mr. Parker has 
accomplished his task in an admirable way, combining, 
as has been said, scholarship and great skill in the 
presentation of his material and in the documentation 
of his book. The outstanding quality, however, of this 
book is the fact that the author does not worship 
at the shrine of his predecessors; while he acknowledges 
his debt to them, he has the courage of his convictions, 
and, by subjecting their contributions to a searching 
critical analysis, he adds a great deal of illuminating 
information. In his Preface (vi) the author justifies 

<'Reference may be made here to E. The 
Genesis of Rome's Military Equipment, TH CLassicaL WEEKLY 
6.7479, and to his dissertation, Figurative Uses of Animal Names 
in Latin and their Application to Military Devices, reviewe | in THe 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY 7.151. In Memoirs of the American Academy 


in Rome, t (1917), 121-167, Dr. MeCartney published a paper 
entitled The Military Indebtedness of Rome to Early Etruria. 
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the writing of his book by the absence of a comprehen- 
sive work on the subject in English; he could have made 
his book even more complete and useful if he had 
added a bibliography. Further references to books 
like that of P. M. Meyer, Das Heerwesen der Ptolemaer 
und Romer, and W. Riepl, Das Nachrichtenwesen des 
Altertums mit besonderer Rticksicht auf die Romer 
(Leipzig, 1913), ought to be included in the footnotes. 
But, even so, it may be said, books that contribute 
so much as Mr. Parker’s do not appear frequently. 
Students of Roman history who look for dependable 
information can confidently entrust themselves to Mr. 
Parker’s guidance. 


HUNTER COLLEGE, 


New York City JACOB HAMMER 


FAMILIA AS A MILITARY TERM 


I find no use of the word familia as a military term 
among the Romans except in the expression familia 
tironum, used for a company of young soldiers, accord- 
ing to the lexica, in Codex Theodosianus 10.1, and 
Ammianus Marcellinus 20.4. But the English de- 
rivative ‘family’ was in use in the British army of the 
eighteenth century for the general’s staff, according to 
one of the most delightful of recent biographies, Gentle- 
man Johnny Burgoyne, The Misadventures of an 
English General in the Revolution, by F. J. Hudleston 
(Indianapolis, 1927). On page 87 we find this sentence, 
“The letter was, of course, addressed to Gage, and 
equally of course Burgoyne, the Polite Letter-Writer 
of Gage’s family was called in to answer it’’. The foot- 
note to this sentence states that in the eighteenth 
century a general’s ‘family’ was his staff. On page 135, 
from a letter written by Burgoyne on May 19, 1777, 
from Montreal to General Harvey, we find, ‘““My 
own caution has been such that not a man from my own 
family has been let into the secret’. On page 219 
there is a quotation from De Chastellux, Travels in 
America, which gives some interesting details of 
Burgoyne’s sojourn at the house of General Schuyler. 
One sentence reads: ‘‘His bed was prepared in a large 
room; but, as he had a numerous suite, or family, 
several mattresses were spread on the floor, for some 


officers to sleep near him’’. Compare also page 229: 
“Captain Bloomfield...had ‘lived in the family’ 
(i. e., been on the staff) of General Phillips...” 

A good parallel to Roman military customs is found 
on page 234, in a note on the army ration, which states 
in part that “Throughout the expedition the men 
baked their own bread’’. 

The word ‘devoted’ is used in the sense of devotus, 
i. e. of being devoted to death, when of the Battle of 
Saratoga (189) Burgoyne wrote, in his despatch, 
“The expedition I commanded was evidently meant 
at first to be hazarded. Circumstances might require 
that it should be devoted’. Mr. Hudleston’s comment 
is, in part, ‘as we should say nowadays, sacrificed’’. 
On page 296 we find the staternent that, on his return 
to England, ‘‘Burgoyne had realized that he was to be 
‘devoted’, that is to say, sacrificed as a scapegoat by 
ministers’. On page 304 Mr. Hudleston, referring 
to the debate on Fox’s celebrated East India Bill in 
1783, remarks that “It is curious that although other 
speakers in this debate drew on Shakespeare and 
Milton for images, Gentleman Johnny was the only one 
to go to the classics for an illustration’’. 


WOMAN'S COLLEGE, 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS MArY JOHNSTON 


MACAULAY AND LIVY 


In Macaulay’s Battle of Ivry we read: 


And if my standard-bearer fall, as fall full well he may, 
For never saw I promise yet of such a bloody fray, 
Press where ye see my white plume shine, amidst the 
ranks of war, 
And be your oriflamme today the helmet of Navarre. 
A striking parallel is found in Livy 31.24, where it is 
said of Philip, cohortatus milites ut se intuentes pug- 
narent scirentque ibi signa, ibi aciem esse debere ubi 
rex esset.... I do not mean to suggest that Macaulay 
borrowed the idea from Livy, for history records that 
Henry actually said something like what the poet puts 
in his mouth. But it is interesting to find the same 
thought expressed in similar crises by Philip of Mace- 
don and Henry of Navarre. 


Los ANGELES H1GH SCHOOL WALTER A. EDWARDS 
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